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object can be sufficiently attained with the aid of a resistance-slide of thin
German-silver wire. It may be in the form of a nearly close loop, the
parallel out-going and return parts being separated by a thin lath of wood.
A spring of stout brass wire making contact with both parts short-circuits a
greater or less length of the bight.
In the Wheatstone's quadrilateral, as arranged for these experiments, the
adjacent sides R, S are made of similar wires of German silver of equal
resistance (^ ohm). Being doubled they give rise to little induction, but the
accuracy of the method is independent of this circumstance. The side P
includes the conductor, or combination of conductors, under examination, an
induction-compensator, and the resistance-slide. The other side, Q, must
possess resistance and self-induction greater than any of the conductors to be
compared, but need not be susceptible of ready and measurable variations.
But, as a matter of fact, the second induction-compensator was used in this
branch, and gave certain advantages in respect of convenience. Sometimes
also a rheostat was included; but during a set of comparisons the condition
of this branch was usually maintained constant, the necessary variations
being made in P. In order to avoid mutual induction between the branches,
P and Q were placed at some distance away, being connected with the rest
of the apparatus by leads of doubled wire.
It will be evident that when the interrupter acts in the battery branch,
balance can be obtained at the telephone in the bridge only under the
conditions that both the aggregate self-induction and resistance in P are
equal to the corresponding quantities in Q. Hence when one conductor is
substituted for another in P, the alterations demanded at the compensator
and in the slide give respectively the changes of self-induction and of
resistance.
In this arrangement the induction and resistance are well separated, so.
that the results can be interpreted without calculation. During the month
of July a large number of observations on various combinations of conductors
were effected, but the results were not wholly satisfactory. There seemed to
be some uncertainty in the determination of resistance, due to the inclusion
of the two movable contacts of the resistance-slide in one of the sides (P) of
the quadrilateral*. I therefore pass on to describe a slight modification by
means of which much sharper measurements were attainable.
In order to get rid of the objectionable movable contacts, some sacrifice
of theoretical simplicity seems unavoidable. We can no longer keep Q (and
therefore P when a balance is attained) constant; but by reverting to the
arrangement adopted in a well-known form of Wheatstone's bridge, we cause
the resistances taken from P to be added to Q, and vice versd. The transfer-
able resistance is that of a straight wire of German silver, with which one
* Prof. Hughes appears also to have met with this difficulty in his second apparatus.